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>^^-^HE  importance  of  the  Highlands  as  a  natural  fortress  during  the 
■  ^  J  Revolutionary  War,  controlling  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
^E  S  the  Post  Roads,  between  New  York  am!  Albany  is  difficult  to  over- 
emphasize. 

General  Washington  saw  the  necessity  ot  using  the  Highlands  as  a  per- 
manent fortified  base  for  the  Continental  Armies  in  the  Fall  of  1776,  and 
from  then  on  to  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  his  determined  and  continuous 
policy  to  hold  and  fortify  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson  River  against  attack 
from  the  British  Army  in  New  York  City. 

I  am  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  fairness  and  accuracy,  to  write  a  brief  account 
of  the  strategic  military  importance  and  far-reaching  political  significance  of 
the  events  that  occurred  during  the  Revolutionary  War  on  that  section  of  the 
Hudson  River,  between  Verplanck's  Point,  a  few  miles  south  of  Peekskill.  on 
the  east  shore,  and  Stony  Point,  on  the  west,  and  Beacon  and  Newburgli 
twenty  miles  to  the  north. 

This  entire  section,  known  then  as  well  as  now  as  the  "Highlands,"  well 
may  be  called  the  "Cradle  of  the  Republic,"  both  from  a  military  and  a' 
political  point  of  view.  I  use  the  words  "Cradle  of  the  Republic"  advisedly, 
and  without  apology  to  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Saratoga,  or  Yorktown,  for  none 
of  these  historical  shrines  in  our  Revolutionary  History,  combined  both  mili- 
tary exploits  and  political  events,  compared  to  that  section  of  the  Hudson 
River  which  includes  Stony  Point,  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  West 
Point — the  main  American  stronghold — Washington's  chief  Headquarters  at 
New    Windsor    and    Newburgh,    Temple    Hill    at    New    Windsor,    Fishkill — the 
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depot  of  supply — and  the  site  of  General  Arnold's  headquarters  at  the  Beverly 
Robinson  House,  at  Garrison. 

In  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  "It  is  wise  for  us  to  recur  to  the  history 
of  our  ancestors"  and  we  might  add,  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  transmit  ac- 
curately their  gallant  and  glorious  achievements  to  posterity. 

As  early  as  the  25th  of  May,  1775,  over  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Continental  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  New  York,  adopted  the  following  resolution :  "That  a  post  be  taken 
in  the  Highlands,  on  each  side  of  the  River,  and  batteries  erected,  and  that 
experienced  persons  be  immediately  sent  to  examine  said  river,  in  order  to 
discover  where  it  will  be  most  advisable  and  proper  to  obstruct  the 
navigation." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  a  Committee  was  appointed  and  made 
a  report  on  the  13th  of  June,  1775,  suggesting  the  erection  of  what  were  after- 
wards known  as  Forts  Constitution,  Clinton,  and  Montgomery,  in  the  High- 
lands; the  two  latter  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  about  four  miles 
to  the  south  of  West  Point,  which  was  not  then  fortified. 

There  were  also  three  points  in  the  Highlands  at  which  it  was  sought  to 
obstruct  navigation,  through  the  use  of  heavy  iron  chains  on  booms,  first 
between  Fort  Montgomery  and  Anthony's  Nose,  the  second  at  Pollopel's 
Island,  in  Newburgh  Bay,  and  the  third  between  Constitution  Island  and 
West  Point,  the  first  two  with  not  much  success.  Later  on,  in  April  30,  1778, 
a  great  chain  was  stretched  from  West  Point  to  Constitution  Island.  This  was 
five  hundred  yards  long,  and  is  said  to  have  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  tons.  It  was  supported  on  logs,  so  that  it  floated  but  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  remained  in  place  until  the  declaration  of  peace,  being  taken  up 
in  the  Autumn  of  1783.  The  iron  for  this  was  made  at  Forest  Dean  Mine  and 
at  Ringwood,  and  the  links  were  forged  by  Noble,  Townsend  Co.,  at  the 
Sterling  Furnace  Works,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southwest  of  West 
Point,  which  are  still  in  operation.  The  links  weighed  about  120  pounds  and 
were  taken  over  the  mountains  on  muleback  or  by  ox  carts,  two  or  three  links 
at  a  time,  and  were  finally  forged  together  at  the  forges  situated  near  New 
Windsor,  one  of  which  was  the  Brewster  forge  at  Moodna.  They  were  then 
floated  down  the  river  to  West  Point  and  put  in  place  there.  The  great  chain 
was  protected  a  few  yards  below  by  a  boom  of  huge  short  logs  united  at  the 
ends  by  chains  so  as  to  resemble  a  rope  ladder. 

In  addition  to  the  forts  already  mentioned,  redoubts  were  erected  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  Peekskill  (known  as  Fort  Independence),  Continental  Village, 
and  on  Anthony's  Nose,  and  later  north  and  south  redoubts  opposite  West 
Point. 

Washington  Comes  to  Highlands 

General  Washington's  first  introduction  to  the  Highlands  was  after  the 
battle  of  White  Plains,  when  he  went  to  Peekskill,  on  November  10,  1776, 
to  visit  General  Heath,  whose  headquarters  were  there.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Memoire  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  Heath:  "November  11,  1776. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  directed  our  Genera]  (Heath)  to  attend  him  in 
taking  a  view  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  other  works  up  the  River.  Lord 
Sterling,  Generals  James  and  George  Clinton,  General  Mifflin  and  others 
were  of  the  company.  They  went  as  far  up  the  river  as  Constitution  Island, 
which  is  opposite  to  West  Point,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  then  taken 
possession  of;  but  the  glance  of  the  eye  at  it,  without  going  ashore,  evinced 
that  this  post  was  not  to  be  neglected.  There  was  a  small  work  and  block- 
house on  Constitution  Island.     Fort  Montgomery  was  in  a  considerable  for- 
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wardness.  November  12,  1776.  The  Commander-in-Chief  directed  our  Gen- 
eral (Heath)  to  ride  early  in  the  morning  with  him  to  reconnoitre  the 
grounds  at  the  gorge  of  the  Highlands,  on  both  sides  of  the  River,  with 
written  instructions  to  secure  and  fortify  them  with  all  possible  expedition, 
making  a  distribution  of  his  troops  to  the  different  posts,  and,  at  about  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  General  Washington  crossed  over  the  river  into  the  Jerseys. 
November  13th.  Our  General  (Heath)  made  a  disposition  of  the  troops 
under  his  command  to  their  several  destinations.  Col.  Huntington's  and 
Tyler's  regiments  to  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  to  Sidmun's  Bridge  on  Rama- 
pough  (Ramapo)  River,  to  cover  the  passes  into  the  Highlands,  on  that  side; 
Prescott's  Ward's,  and  Wyily's  regiments,  of  Parson's  brigade  to  the  south 
entrance  of  the  Highlands,  beyond  Robinson's  Bridge;  Gen.  George  Clinton's 
brigade  to  the  Heights  above  Peekskill  Landing;  Gen.  Scott's  brigade,  with 
the  three  regiments  of  Gen.  Parson's  brigade,  Gen.  James  Clinton,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  were  at  the  fort  up  the  River  (Forts  Clinton, 
Montgomery  and  Constitution)." 

The  actual  written  instructions  given  General  Heath  by  George  Washing- 
ton, when  he  appointed  him  on  November  12th,  to  command  of  the  forces 
in  the  Highlands,  are  as  follows: 

"Your  Division,  with  such  troops  as  are  now  at  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, Independence  (just  north  of  Peekskill)  and  Constitution, 
are  to  be  under  your  command,  and  remain  in  this  quarter,  for  the 
security  of  the  above  posts  and  the  passes  through  the  Highlands, 
from  this  place,  and  the  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Unnecessary  it  is  for  me  to  say  anything  to  evince  the  importance 
of  securing  land  and  water  communication  through  these  passes  or 
to  prove  the  indespensable  necessity  of  using  every  exertion  in  your 
power  to  have  such  works  erected  for  the  defense  of  them,  as  your 
own  judgment  assisted  by  that  of  your  Brigadiers  and  Engineer,  may 
show  the  expediency  of.  You  will  not  only  keep  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  securing  these  passes,  but  the  necessity  of  doing  it  with- 
out delay;  not  only  from  the  probability  of  the  enemy's  attempting 
to  seize  them,  but  from  the  advanced  season  which  will  not  admit 
of  any  spade  work  after  the  frost  sets  in.  Lose  not  a  moment,  there- 
fore, in  choosing  the  grounds  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  River 
on  which  your  intended  work  are  to  be  erected.  Let  your  men  de- 
signed for  each  post  be  speedily  allotted,  etc." 

After  leaving  Peekskill  on  November  12,  1776,  Washington  led  his  army 
into  New  Jersey  to  win  victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  later  be  de- 
feated at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  actual  fighting  in  the  Highlands  until  October  6,  1777,  when 
the  British,  in  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  relieve  Gen.  Burgoyne,  captured  the 
two  main  forts  in  the  Highlands,  Clinton  and  Montgomery  adjoining  each 
other  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Bear  Mountain  Park  Bridge. 

The  American  garrisons,  under  Generals  George  and  James  Clinton,  were 
composed  of  untrained,  militia  and  although  heavily  outnumbered  fought 
gallantly  until  overpowered;  many,  however,  escaped  in  the  darkness,  includ- 
ing both  commanding  officers.  The  Americans  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves and  the  British  losses  were  quite  heavy,  particularly  among  the  higher 
officers. 
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Sought  to  Strengthen  Defenses 

The  comparative  ease,  however,  with  which  the  British  expedition  had 
passed  up  the  Hudson  River,  after  seizing  Forts  Clinton,  Montgomery,  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution,  and  wantonly  destroying  Kingston  where  the 
Provincial  Legislature  was  in  session,  caused  much  anxiety  to  General  Wash- 
ington, who  wrote  the  following  instructions  to  General  Israel  Putman,  then 
in  command  of  the  Highlands : 

"Headquarters — 2nd,  December,  1777. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  importance  of  the  Hudson  River  in  the  present 
contest,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  it,  are  subjects  which  have 
been  frequently  and  fully  discussed,  and  are  so  well  understood  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them.  These  facts  at  once  appear, 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  runs  through  the  whole  State;  that  is  the 
only  passage  by  which  the  enemy  from  New  York  or  any  part  of  our 
coast,  can  ever  hope  to  co-operate  with  an  army  from  Canada;  that 
the  possession  of  it  is  indispensably  essential  to  preserve  the  com- 
munication between  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  States;  and, 
further,  that  upon  its  security,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  our  chief 
supplies  of  flour  for  the  subsistence  of  such  forces  as  we  may  have 
occasion  for,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  either  in  the  Eastern  or 
Northern  Departments,  or  in  the  country  lying  high  up  on  the  West 
side  of  it.  These  facts  are  familiar  to  you.  I  therefore  request  you, 
in  the  most  urgent  terms,  to  turn  your  most  serious  and  active  atten- 
tion to  this  infinitely  important  object.  Seize  the  present  opportun- 
ity, and  employ  your  whole  force  and  all  the  means  in  your  power 
for  erecting  and  completing,  as  far  as  it  shall  be  possible,  such  works, 
and  obstructions  as  may  be  necessary  to  defend  and  secure  the  river 
against  any  further  attempts  of  the  enemy,  etc." 

On  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Clinton  and  Lord  Sterling,  West 
Point  was  decided  upon  as  the  logical  and  strongest  position  to  fortify.  On 
January  20,  1778,  a  brigade  of  Continental  troops,  under  General  Parsons, 
were  ordered  to  West  Point  and  began  the  construction  of  the  most  form- 
idable fortress  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  first  recorded  visit  of  General  Washington  to  West  Point  is  in 
Thacher's  Military  Journal,  on  the  date  of  July  16,  1778: 

"His  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  visited  West  Point  to 
take  a  view  of  the  works,  which  are  being  constructed  there.  His 
arrival  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  thirteen  cannons,  the 
number  of  the  United  States." 

About  two  months  later  Washington  visited  West  Point  again  and  wrote 
the  following  letter  from  there  to  General  Duportail,  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Army: 

"West  Point,  September  19,  1778. 

"Sir:  I  have  perused  the  Memorial  which  you  delivered,  relative 
to  the  defense  of  the  North  River  at  this  place,  and  upon  a  view  of 
it,  highly  approve  what  you  have  offered  upon  the  subject.  Col. 
Kosciuszko,  who  was  charged  by  Congress  with  the  direction  of  the 
forts  and  batteries,  has  already  made  such  progress  in  the  construc- 
tion of  them  as  would  render  any  alteration  of  them  in  the  general 
plan,  a  work  of  too  much  time,  and  the  favorable  testimony  which 
you  have  given  to  Colonel  Kosciuszko's  ability  prevents  any  un- 
easiness on  this  head." 


George  Washington  in  the  Highlands 
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From  July  16,  1778,  the  date  of  Washington's  first  visit  to  West  Point, 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  five  years  later,  well  over  half  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  Highlands. 

The  storming  of  Stony  Point,  by  General  Anthony  Wayne,  on  July  15, 
1779,  and  the  capture  of  the  entire  British  garrison,  with  all  the  artillery, 
ammunition  and  stores,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  glorious  feats  of  arms 
during  the  war.  The  following  is  the  official  report  of  General  Wayne  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief : 

"Stony  Point  —  July  16,  1779 
2  o'clock  A.  M. 

"Dear  General:  The  fort  and  garrison  with  Col.  Johnston  are 
ours.  Our  officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are  determined 
to  be  free. 

Yours  most   sincerely, 

ANT'Y  WAYNE." 

The  Army  was  immediately  informed  of  the  victory  by  General  Washing- 
ton from  Headquarters  at  New  Windsor: 

"The  Commander-in-Chief  is  happy  to  congratulate  the  army  on 
the  success  of  our  arms  under  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne,  who  last  night, 
with  corps  of  light  infantry,  surprised  and  took  the  enemy  post  at 
Stony  Point,  with  the  whole  garrison,  cannon  and  stores,  with  very 
inconsiderable  loss  on  our  side." 


Refused  Crown  in  Newburgh 

There  is  apparently  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  present  gener- 
ation concerning  the  indignant  answer  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  offer  of  a  crown  from  some  of  his  disgruntled  officers,  in  1782.  It  was 
not  delivered  as  is  often  stated  in  a  speech  from  Temple  Hill,  near  Newburgh, 
but  was  contained  in  a  letter  written  to  Col.  Nicola,  a  meritorious  foreign 
officer  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  from  the  Newburgh  Headquarters,  on  May 
22,  1782,  rebuking  the  attempts  of  those  officers,  dissatisfied  with  the  weakness 
of  the  incompetent  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  who  wished  to  make  him  "King 
by  the  voice  of  the  Army"  and  establish  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  our 
country.  The  firm  rebuke  administered  by  Washington  to  those  officers  with 
monarchial  proclivities  was  delivered  ten  months  prior  to  the  well  known  Law 
and  Order  Speech  at  Temple  Hill,  and  has  no  connection  with  it,  and  con- 
stituted the  mightiest  blow  struck  for  the  formation  of  our  republic  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  at  Philadelphia,  seven  years 
before.     Washington's  letter  to  Col.  Nicola  concluded  with  these  words: 

"Let  me  conjure  you,  then  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your 
country,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to 
banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never  communicate  as 
from  yourself,  or  anyone  else  a  sentiment  of  like  nature." 

Later,  on  March  15,  1783,  at  Temple  Hill,  New  Windsor,  before  a  con- 
vention of  officers,  presided  over  by  General  Gates,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
answered  the  justifiable  complaint  of  his  officers  for  back  pay,  many  of  whom 
had  expended  their  own  means  and  were  about  to  be  discharged  on  empty 
promises  in  one  of  the  most  memorable  addresses  in  American  history  and 
prevented  his  officers  from  open  rebellion  against  the  Congress  by  his  wise 
advice  and  sagacious  leadership.  Amid  the  most  profound  attention,  Wash- 
ington commenced  reading: 
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"Gentlemen:  By  an  annonymous  summons,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  convene  you  together.  How  inconsistent  with  rules  of  pro- 
priety, how  unmilitary,  how  subversive  of  all  order  and  discipline; 
let  the  good  sense  of  the  Army  decide." 

Pausing  a  moment,  he  drew  out  his  spectacles,  carefully  wiped  and  ad- 
justed them,  and  while  doing  so,  remarked: 

"These  eyes,  my  friends,  have  grown  dim  and  these  locks  white 
in  the  service,  yet  I  have  never  doubted  the  justice  of  my  country." 

He  pointed  out  the  dreadful  consequences  of  following  the  advice  of  the 
annonymous  writer,  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  Major  Armstrong  (after- 
wards Secretary  of  War): 

"Either  to  draw  their  swords  against  their  country,  or  retire,  if 
war  continues,  from  the  defense  of  all  they  hold  dear. 
Washington  said: 

"I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value 
your  own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  to 
express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man,  who  wishes, 
under  any  specious  pretenses,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  your  coun- 
try and  who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  floodgates  of  civil  discord, 
and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood." 

The  convention  resolved,  unanimously,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Army  have  unshaken  confidence  in  Congress  and  view  with  abhorrence  and 
reject  with  disdain  the  infamous  proposition  contained  in  a  late  anonymous 
address  to  officers  of  the  Army. 

This  address  of  Washington,  upholding  military  discipline  and  our  exist- 
ing civil  government  is  as  sublime  a  speech  as  ever  delivered  by  any  American. 
It  was  the  first  law  and  order  speech  which  has  become  so  common  to- 
day, and  had  a  far  reaching  effect  on  maintaining  intact  the  fruits  of  victory 
already  won  after  seven  long  years  of  deprivations  and  warfare. 

The  famous  letter  of  congratulation  and  advice  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Thirteen  States  pointing  out  the  course  he  deemed  it  the  duty  and  interest 
of  the  country  to  adopt,  was  written  by  General  Washington  on  June  8,  1783, 
from  his  headquarters  at  Newburgh,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  state 
papers  in  our  history,  and  also  stands  next  in  general  acclaim  to  the  better 
known  "Farewell  Address".  The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  letter  of 
advice: 

"Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  who  wished  to  remain  indebted 
for  the  defense  of  his  own  person  and  property  at  the  exertions,  the 
bravery,  and  the  blood  of  others,  without  making  one  generous  effort 
to  pay  the  debt  of  honor  and  gratitude?  In  what  part  of  the  contin- 
ent shall  we  find  any  man  or  body  of  men  who  would  not  blush  to 
stand  up  and  propose  measures  purposely  calculated  to  rob  the 
soldier  of  his  stipend  and  the  public  creditor  of  his  due?  And  were 
it  possible  that  such  a  flagrant  instance  of  injustice  could  ever  hap- 
pen, would  it  not  excite  the  general  indignation  and  tend  to  bring 
down  upon  the  authors  of  such  measures  the  aggravated  vengence 
of  heaven?" 
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Washington  on  Compensation 

This  is  General  Washington's  view  of  adjusted  compensation  for  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
sentiment  expressed,  the  very  words  used,  such  as  "debt  of  honor"  and  the 
arguments  set  forth  are  almost  identical  with  those  advanced  by  the  American 
Legion  of  today.  The  main  difference  being  the  extent  to  which  General 
Washington  urged  compensation  for  his  officers  and  soldiers,  far  beyond  any- 
thing considered  or  proposed  now  in  Congress.  He  advocated  half  pay  for 
life  for  his  officers,  and  land  donations  exemption  from  taxation,  back  pay 
and  one  full  year's  pay  for  his  men. 

Among  other  suggestions  in  his  well  known  letter  of  congratulations  and 
advice  to  the  Governors,  the  Commander-in-Chief  urged  the  building  up  of  a 
citizen  army  or  militia  in  the  following  words: 

"The  militia  of  this  country  must  be  considered  as  the  palladium 
of  our  security,  and  the  first  effectual  resort  in  case  of  hostility;  it  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  same  system  should  pervade  the  whole, 
that  the  formation  and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  continent 
should  be  absolutely  uniform;  and  that  the  same  species  of  arms, 
accountrements,  and  military  apparatus,  should  be  introduced  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  No  one,  who  has  no:  learned  it 
from  experience,  can  conceive  the  difficulty,  expense,  a:: J  confusion 
which  result  from  a  contrary  system,  or  the  vague  arrangements  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed." 

This  is  practically  our  system  of  national  defense  today  in  which  the 
National  Guard,  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  and 
Citizens  Military  Training  Camps  constitute  a  trained  reserve  for  our  small 
and  efficient  regular  army.  It  is  truly  a  democratic,  American  system  of 
national  defense  and,  besides,  is  voluntary  and  the  least  costly. 

The  letter  to  Col.  Nicola  refusing  the  crown,  the  speech  on  law  and 
order  at  the  "Temple"  and  the  letter  of  congratulation  and  advice  to  the  Gov- 
ernors, were  all  composed  by  Washington  at  his  headquarters  at  Newburgh 
and  all  three  are  among  his  most  important  public  utterances. 

Students  and  readers  may  well  ask  why  has  the  defense  of  the  Highlands 
and  Washington's  Newburgh  letters,  and  the  address  at  Temple  Hill  been 
given  so  little  attention  by  historians?  My  answer  is  that  almost  all  the  his- 
torians of  the  Revolutionary  War  hailed  from  New  England  and  wrote  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Bunker  Hill,  Concord,  Lexington,  and  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  Lodge,  in  his  life  of  Washington,  although  he  mentions  Washington's 
refusal  of  the  crown  and  his  speech  to  the  dissatisfied  and  rebellious  officers, 
does  not  even  indicate  that  these  events  took  place  at  his  headquarters  in  New- 
burgh and  vicinity.  Most  New  England  historians,  and  most  of  the  very  best, 
came  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  are  apparently  reluctant 
to  admit  that  New  York  State  participated  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  92  out  of  308  skirmishes  and  battles  fought  during  that  war 
were  fought  within  the  boundaries  of  New  York  State,  including  the  decisive 
battle  of  Saratoga. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  New  York  State  gave  such  leaders  as  the 
Clintons,  Livingstons,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  Gouverneur  and  Lewis 
Morris,  and  Generals  Schuyler,  McDougall,  Montgomery,  and  Herkimer,  the 
two  latter  being  killed  in  battle,  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 

My  object  in  writing  this  monograph  is  to  emphasize  the  extremely  im- 
portant part  played  by  the  Highlands  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  to  show 
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that  Washington  had  his  headquarters  in  the  Highlands  for  a  longer  period 
than  anywhere  else  during  the  entire  war,  and  practically  right  up  to  the  time 
he  took  leave  of  his  principal  officers  at  Fraunce's  Tavern  in  New  York  City, 
on  December  4,  1783. 

I  have  endeavored  to  compute  the  number  of  days  that  Washington  had 
his  headquarters  in  the  Highlands,  and  have  reached  the  startling  conclusion 
that  he  spent  813  days  at  his  various  headquarters  there,  and  approximately 
235  additional  days  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles.  In  other  words, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  eight  year  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
spent  by  Washington  in  the  Highlands,  and  more  than  half  of  the  last  five 
years. 

There  were  three  main  headquarters,  which  Washington  established  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  on  the  Hudson  River — at  New  Windsor,  West 
Point,  and  Newburgh — description  of  which,  as  given  below,  are  taken  from 
authentic  historical  sources: 

"William  Ellison  House  at  New  Windsor.  Lossing  refers  to  this 
house  as  'a  plain  Dutch  house  long  since  decayed  and  demolished.' 
It  was  located  on  the  hill  immediately  south  of  the  Village  of  New 
Windsor,  overlooking  the  Hudson  and  only  a  few  miles  from  his 
later  and  more  famous  headquarters  at  Newburgh.  The  Ellison 
House  served  as  headquarters  on  two  different  occasions,  from  June 
24th  to  July  21st,  1779,  and  from  December  6th,  1780  to  June  25th, 
1781." 

To  those  sceptical  people  who  have  doubted  that  Independence  Day  was 
celebrated  on  the  right  or  correct  date,  the  following  order  of  George  Wash- 
ington, taken  from  the  Orderly  Book,  should  set  their  minds  at  rest: 

"Sunday,  July  4th,  1779,  New  Windsor. 

"This  day  being  the  anniversary  of  our  glorious  independence 
will  be  commemorated  by  firing  of  thirteen  cannons  from  West  Point 
at  10  o'clock  P.  M.  The  Commander-in-Chief  thinks  proper  to  grant 
a  general  pardon  to  all  prisoners  in  the  army  under  sentence  of 
death.    They  are  to  be  released  from  confinement  accordingly." 

The  headquarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  transferred  to  the 
Moore  house  at  West  Point  on  July  21,  1779,  and  remained  there  until  Novem- 
ber 28,  1779.  The  house  occupied  by  Washington  was  situated  in  what  is  now 
called  Washington  Valley,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  West  Point  and  near 
the  River.  It  was  designated  in  general  orders  as  the  "Moore  House",  and 
was  built  prior  to  1749  by  John  Moore,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  York 
and  grandfather  of  the  Bishop  of  Virginia,  Richard  Channing  Moore.  The 
house  must  have  been  a  large  costly  structure,  being  in  its  day  known  as 
"Moore's  folly."  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  strong  works  of  the  fort- 
ress and  vicinity  were  constructed. 


Disposition  of  Troops 

During  the  autumn  of  1779,  when  General  Washington  had  his  head- 
quarters at  West  Point,  the  garrison  consisted  of  two  Massachusetts  brigades 
at  the  Point;  the  Connecticut  line  on  the  east  side  of  the  River,  between 
Garrison's  House  and  the  Robinson  House;  and  the  North  Carolina  brigade 
on  Constitution  Island.  The  light  infantry  and  the  Maryland  line  were  en- 
camped  from    Fort    Montgomery    northward,   and    Nixon's    brigade    occupied 
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Continental  Village.  In  the  assignment  of  the  Army  to  winter  quarters,  the 
Massachusetts  line  were  left  to  garrison  West  Point  and  the  Highlands,  the 
command  of  which  was  assumed  by  General  Heath  on  the  28th  of  November. 
The  winter  of  1779-80  was  one  of  unexampled  severity  at  West  Point  and  in 
the  Highlands.  The  troops  except  those  on  garrison  duty  were  cantonized  in 
huts  two  miles  back  of  West  Point,  on  the  "Public  Meadows",  and  at  Budd's 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  So  intense  was  the  cold,  that  for  a  period  of 
forty  days,  no  water  dripped  from  the  roofs  which  sheltered  them.  The  snow 
was  four  feet  deep  on  a  level,  requiring  much  labor  to  be  constantly  engaged 
in  keeping  open  the  communications  with  the  half  dozen  redoubts  built  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point.  Twice  during  the  winter  north  redoubt  at  Gar- 
rison's was  barely  saved  from  total  destruction.  Both  north  and  south  re- 
doubts on  the  east  side  of  the  River  were  "built  of  stone  four  feet  high;  above 
the  stone  wood  filled  in  with  earth,  very  dry,  no  ditch,  a  bomb  proof  and 
three  batteries  outside  the  fort." 

The  parapet  of  north  redoubt  built  of  logs  covered  with  earth  and  diffi- 
cult of  access,  burned  nearly  three  days  before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished. 

It  was  while  at  his  headquarters  at  "Moore  House",  West  Point,  on  July 
29,  1779,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  issued  the  following  remarkable  order 
against  swearing: 

"Many  and  pointed  orders  have  been  issued  against  that  un- 
meaning and  abominable  custom  of  swearing,  notwithstanding  which 
with  much  regret,  the  General  observes  that  it  prevails,  if  possible 
more  than  ever;  his  feelings  are  continually  wounded  by  the  oaths 
and  imprecations  of  the  soldiers  whenever  he  is  in  hearing  of  them. 
The  name  of  that  Being  from  whose  bountiful  goodness  we  are  per- 
mitted to  exist  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  is  incessantly  impre- 
cated and  profaned,  in  a  manner  as  wanton  as  it  is  shocking.  For  the 
sake,  therefore,  of  religion,  decency  and  order,  the  General  hopes  and 
trusts  that  officers  of  every  rank  will  use  their  influence  and  authority 
to  check  a  vice  which  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  wicked  and  shameful. 
If  the  Officers  would  make  it  an  unavoidable  rule  to  reprimand,  and 
if  that  does  not  do,  punish  soldiers  for  offenses  of  this  kind,  it  could 
not  fail  of  having  the  desired  effect." 

The  author  with  pardonable  pride  asks  permission  to  inject  a  personal  or 
ancestral  note  by  quoting  briefly  from  the  account  published  by  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux  in  his  "Travels  in  North  America"  of  his  visit  to  West  Point  in 
November,  1780: 

"On  landing  or  rather  on  climbing  up  the  rocks  which  rose  on 
the  border  of  the  river,  and  the  feet  of  which  the  river  washed,  we 
were  received  by  Colonel  Lamb  and  Major  Bowman,  both  artillery 
officers,  by  Major  (Nicholas)  Fish,  a  young  man  of  fine  figure,  re- 
fined and  intellectural,  and  by  Major  Frank,  formerly  Aide-de-camp  to 
General  Arnold." 


Hasbrouck  House 

The  Hasbrouck  House  at  Newburgh,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all 
Washington  headquarters,  is  still  standing  and  justly  claims  to  be  among  our 
few  famous  Revolutionary  shrines.  The  Hasbrouck  House  has  the  distinction 
of  being  Washington's  main  headquarters  from  April  1,  1782,  to  August  19, 
1783,  which  is  for  far  longer  than  any  other  headquarters.  It  may  properly 
claim  to  be  the  first  White  House  in  America. 
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It  was  from  the  Hasbrouck  House,  as  referred  to  above,  that  Washington 
wrote  his  famous  letter  of  advice  to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  and  his  reply 
to  Col.  Nicola,  disdaining  the  offer  of  a  crown.  It  is  probable  that  his  law 
and  order  speech  delivered  at  the  "Temple"  or  new  building  in  New  Windsor 
was  written  in  the  Hasbrouck  House. 

Owing  to  the  reputation  of  Congress  for  weakness  and  incapacity,  General 
Washington,  after  Yorktown,  was  for  all  practical  purposes  not  only  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army,  but  also  the  real  ruler  of  the  Confederation.  A 
steady  stream  of  distinguished  foreign  officers  and  statesmen  sought  General 
Washington  at  his  Newburgh  headquarters. 

Surrounded  by  his  well  known  Generals,  General  Knox  occupied  the  John 
Ellison  House,  which  is  still  standing  at  New  Windsor,  until  he  took  com- 
mand at  West  Point.  General  von  Steuben  occupied  the  Yerplanck  House, 
across  the  river  at  Fishkili,  where  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  organized 
on  May  13,  1783.  The  Verplanck  House,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  Mount 
Gulian,  was  unfortunately,  burned  down  last  year.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
had  his  headquarters  at  the  Brewster  House  in  New  Windsor,  and  the  other 
Generals  were  all  near  by. 

The  Marquis  de  Chastellux  describes  his  visit,  on  December  5,  1782,  to 
Washington's   Headquarters   at  Newburgh,  in   the   following  words: 

"We  passed  the  North  River  as  night  came  on,  and  arrived  at 
six  o'clock  at  Newburgh,  where  I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
Colonel  Tilgham  (Tilghman),  Col.  Humphreys,  and  Major  Walker. 
The  Headquarters  at  Newburgh  consist  of  a  single  house,  neither  vast 
nor  commodious,  which  is  built  in  the  Dutch  fashion.  The  largest 
room  in  it  (which  was  the  proprietor's  parlour  for  his  family,  and 
which  General  Washington  has  converted  into  his  dining  room)  is 
in  truth  tolerably  spacious,  but  it  has  seven  doors  and  only  one  win- 
dow. The  chimney,  or  rather  the  chimney  back,  is  against  the  wall; 
so  that  there  is  in  fact  but  one  vent  for  the  smoke,  and  the  fire  is  in 
the  room  itself." 

Martha  Washington  spent  considerable  time  at  the  Newburgh  Head- 
quarters, and  helped  in  receiving  the  distinguished  guests  and  in  entertaining 
the  Generals  and  their  wives.  It  is  related  that  she  maintained  a  flourishing 
flower  garden  in  front  of  the  Hasbrouck  House.  The  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Washington  to  General  Knox,  and  his  reply  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
American  public  in  these  days  of  bobbed  hair: 

"Newburgh,  March  6,  1783. 
"Mrs.  Washington  presents  her  compliments    to    General    Knox 
and  begs  his   acceptance   of   two  hair  nets.     They  would  have  been 
sent  long  ago,  but  for  want  of  tape  to  finish  them  and  which  was  not 
obtained  till  yesterday." 

"West  Point,  March  8,  1783. 
"General  Knox  has  the  honor  to  present  his  most  respectful  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Washington  and  to  assure  her    he    is    deeply    im- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  her  goodness  in  favor  of  the  hair  nets  for 
which  he  begs  her  to  accept  his  sincere  thanks. 

The  Hasbrouck  House  cherished  for  the  length  of  Washington's  resi- 
dence and  made  sacred  by  the  events  that  occurred  there,  is  still  standing  in 
good  condition  and  was  taken  over  by  the  State  when  my  Grandfather  Ham- 
ilton Fish  was  Governor  in  1849  and  is  administered  by  a  non-partisan  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
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The  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  that  has  recently  been  revived  for 
wounded  veterans  of  all  our  wars  and  for  those  who  have  been  awarded 
Meritorious  Service  Citations,  was  established  by  General  George  Washington 
at  his  headquarters  at  Newburgh  on  August  7th,  1782.  The  general  order 
for  the  creation  of  the  Purple  Heart,  issued  at  that  time,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  General  ever  desirous  to  cherish  a  virtuous  ambition  in 
his  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  foster  and  encourage  every  species  of 
Military  merit,  directs  that  whenever  any  singularly  meritorious  ac- 
tion is  performed,  the  author  of  it  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  on  his 
facings  over  the  left  breast,  the  figure  of  a  heart  in  purple  cloth  or 
silk,  edged  with  narrow  lace  or  binding.  Not  only  instances  of  un- 
usual gallantry,  but  also  of  extraordinary  fidelity  and  essential  ser- 
vice in  any  way  shall  meet  with  a  due  reward.  Before  this  favor  can 
be  conferred  on  any  man,  the  particular  fact,  or  facts,  on  which  it 
is  to  be  grounded  must  be  set  forth  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
accompanied  with  certificates  from  the  Commanding  officers  of  the 
regiment  and  brigade  to  which  the  candidate  for  reward  belonged, 
or  other  incontestable  proofs,  and  upon  granting  it,  the  name  and 
regiment  of  the  person  with  the  action  so  certified  are  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  book  of  merit  which  will  be  kept  at  the  orderly  office.  Men 
who  have  merited  this  last  distinction  to  be  suffered  to  pass  all 
guards  and  sentinels  which  officers  are  permitted  to  do. 

The  road  to  glory  in  a  patriot  army  and  a  free  country  is  thus 
open  to  all — this  order  is  also  to  have  retrospect  to  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  war,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  permanent  one." 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  military  history  of  the  United  States  that 
a  badge  of  honor  was  provided  for  enlisted  men  and  non-commissioned 
officers. 

The  records  show  that  only  three  purple  heart  decorations  were  awarded 
and  all  to  non-commissioned  officers  belonging  to  Connecticut  regiments,  for 
bravery  in  battle.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Connecticut  troops  were 
stationed  for  the  most  part  in  the  Highlands,  it  is  probable  the  decorations 
were  awarded  at  Newburgh  or  Temple  Hill. 


Temple  Hill 

There  is  considerable  agitation  at  the  present  time  by  the  D.  A.  R.  and 
other  patriotic  groups  to  have  the  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  acquire  the  property  around  Temple  Hill,  New  Windsor, 
where  the  New  Building  or  Temple  stood  in  which  Washington  made  his  re- 
markable law  and  order  speech  destroying  "the  seeds  of  discord  and  separa- 
tion between  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  Continent",  and  gaining  a 
victory  through  sheer  patriotism  over  selfishness  and  individual  interest. 

There  is  a  small  stone  monument  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  which  reads: 

"On  this  ground  was  erected  the  "Temple"  or  New  Public  Build- 
ing 1782-83.     The  Birthplace  of  the  Republic." 

Lossing  describes  the  building  from  the  lips  of  Major  Burnet: 

"As  a  structure  of  rough  hewn  logs,  oblong,  square  in  form,  one 
story  in  height,  a  door  in  the  middle,  many  windows  and  a  broad 
roof." 
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Lossing,  writing  back  in  1851,  says: 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  hallowed  spot,  and  if  the  old  stone  house  at  New- 
burgh,  is  worthy  of  the  fostering  regard  of  the  State  because  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  beloved  Washington,  surely  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  where  he  achieved  his  most  glorious  victory,  deserves  some 
monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  place  and  associations." 


Services  in  Temple 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Temple  taken  from  Washington's 
Orderly  book  as  of  February  13,  1783: 

"The  new  building  being  so  far  finished  as  to  admit  the  troops 
to  attend  public  worship  therein,  after  tomorrow  it  is  directed  that 
divine  service  should  be  performed  there  every  Sunday  by  several 
Chaplains  of  the  New  Windsor  cantonment  in  rotation." 

The  New  Building  or  Temple  was  a  one-story  structure,  put  up  by  the 
labor  and  materials  furnished  by  the  different  Regiments.  It  stood  on  an 
eminence  at  New  Windsor  and  was  "handsomely  finished  with  a  spacious  hall 
sufficient  to  contain  a  brigade  of  troops  on  Lord's  Day,  for  public  worship." 

Bills  have  been  introduced  by  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Desmond  in  the  State 
Senate  and  by  me  in  Congress,  both  of  which  seek  $100,000  appropriations  to 
provide  a  suitable  National  Shrine  and  Park  at  Temple  Hill,  which  in  these 
days  of  governmental  economy  will,  I  fear,  have  many  obstacles  to  overcome 
before  favorable  action.  Owing  to  the  interest  in  the  project,  I  include  a 
further  reference  to  the  Temple  as  taken  from  the  Military  Diary  of  General 
Heath : 

"Upon  an  eminence  the  troops  erected  a  building  handsomely 
finished  with  spacious  hall,  sufficient  to  contain  a  brigade  of  troops 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  for  public  worship,  with  an  orchestra  at  one  end. 
The  vault  of  the  ceiling  was  arched,  at  each  end  of  the  hall  were  two 
sitting  rooms  conveniently  situated  for  the  issuing  of  general  orders, 
for  the  sitting  of  Boards  of  Officers,  Court  Martials,  etc.,  and  an  office 
and  store  for  the  quartermaster  and  Commissory's  departments.  On 
the  top  was  a  cupola  and  flag  staff." 

The  Temple  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  11th  of  June,  1783,  and  was 
afterwards  wrecked  by  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General  and  no  vestages 
of  it  remain. 

I  have  purposely  described  the  Temple  in  detail  as  many  Patriotic  orders 
have  combined  in  an  effort  to  obtain  state  and  federal  funds  to  establish  an 
Historical  Shrine  and  Park  at  New  Windsor  on  the  site  of  Washington's  law 
and  order  speech  taking  in  the  old  camping  grounds  where  the  huts  were 
built  to  serve  as  winter  quarters  for  the  Continental  troops  in  both  1780-81 
and  1782-83.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  commemorate  the  winter  quarters  at 
Valley  Forge  than  the  winter  quarters  along  the  Hudson,  particularly  as  in 
1779-80  there  was  likewise  much  suffering  from  the  intense  cold,  deprivation 
and  lack  of  supplies  and  clothing  for  that  part  of  the  Continental  Army  left 
to  guard  the  Highlands. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  two  eye  witnesses  concerning  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Continental  troops  stationed  at  Fishkill  and  vicin- 
ity: "The  suffering  and  privations  of  those  heroic  men",  wrote  Washington, 
"who  ate  at  one  time  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay,  and  whose  clothing 
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was  patched,  nearly  every  substance  of  originality  being  lost"  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  who  remarks  that  "they  were  not  even 
covered  with  rags." 

It  would  be  eminently  fitting  to  have  the  federal  and  state  government 
join  in  making  provisions  for  a  substantia]  Park  of  several  hundred  acres, 
taking  in  the  old  camping  grounds. 

No  Revolutionary  history  of  the  Highlands  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  Fishkill  Village,  situated  about  three  miles  back  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson  River  opposite  Newburgh.  Fishkill  was  selected  early  in 
the  war  as  the  natural  depot  of  supplies  for  its  secure  position  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Highlands  and  for  being  on  a  direct  route  of  communication  with 
the  New  England  States.  Large  quantities  of  stores  from  Dutchess  and  ad- 
jacent counties  as  well  as  from  the  Eastern  States  were  accumulated  there 
for  the  use  of  the  Continental  Army. 

The  Village  of  Fishkill,  although  only  containing  some  fifty  houses,  be- 
came the  principal  depot  of  the  American  Army.  Large  barracks,  magazines, 
hospitals  and  store  houses  were  erected  near  the  Village. 

Hundreds  of  heroic  Patriots  lie  buried  in  the  soldiers  burial  ground,  a 
short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Village. 

The  Dutch  and  Episcopal  Churches  served  as  hospitals,  prisons  and  a 
meeting  place  for  the  provincial  Legislature. 


First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Fishkill 

Organized   1716.    building   erected    1761,    Provincial    Convention    met   here   1776. 
Used  as  a  military  prison  during  the  Revolution.     Enlarged  1786.     Interior  re- 
modeled 1806,   1820,    1854,    1882. 
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Washington  Visits  Fishkill 

General  Washington  stopped  for  brief  visits  in  October  and  November, 
1778,  at  the  house  of  Col.  John  Brinckerhoff,  and  this  house  is  still  standing, 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Village.  He,  however,  never  really  made 
his  headquarters  at  Fishkill.  When  George  Washington  was  at  the  Hasbrouck 
House  at  Newburgh,  he  often  crossed  over  to  Fishkill  Landing,  now  Beacon, 
and  visited  his  friend,  Capt.  Wm.  Denning,  at  Denning's  Point;  and  Major 
Schenck,  at  the  Tuller  House. 

General  Washington  had  his  headquarters  in  Fredericksburg,  between 
Pawling,  Dutchess  County,  and  Patterson,  Putnam  County,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1778.  His  headquarters  were  first  at  the  house  of  Reed  Ferris,  two  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  of  Pawling,  but  were  moved  to  the  John  Kane  house 
and  later  nearer  to  Patterson.  The  Reed  Ferris  house  was  used  for  the  trial 
and  resulting  exoneration  of  General  Philip  Schuyler  for  failure  to  hold  the 
northern  forts  against  the  invading  troops  of  General  Burgoyne. 

A  tablet  has  been  erected  by  the  D.  A.  R.,  marking  the  site  of  the  olcS 
John  Kane  house  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  residence  of  John  Kane  on  this  site  was  headquarters  of 
Washington  from  September  twelfth  to  November  twenty-seventh, 
1778,  while  the  second  line  of  the  Continental  Army  was  encamped 
on  Quaker  Hill  and  in  the  Valley  nearby." 

George  Washington's  reasons  for  taking  the  Army  to  Fredericksburg,  al- 
most to  the  Connecticut  line,  is  best  understood  by  reading  the  following 
excerpt  from  his  letter  to  John  Augustine  Washington: 

"Fredericksburg,  September  23,  1778. 
"There  are  two  capital  objects  which  (the  enemy)  can  have  in 
view  except  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Army,  and  those  are  the 
possession  of  the  fortifications  in  the  Highlands  by  which  the  Com- 
munication between  Eastern  and  Southern  States  would  be  cut  off 
and  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Boston, 1  have  there- 
fore, in  order  to  do  the  best  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit, 
strengthened  the  works,  and  reinforced  the  garrison  in  the  High- 
lands, and  throw  the  Army  into  such  positions  as  to  move  eastwards 
or  westwards  as  circumstances  may  require." 

One  of  the  most  important  headquarters  on  the  Hudson  River  from  a 
Historical  point  of  view,  is  the  Beverley  Robinson  House  at  Garrison,  oppo- 
site West  Point,  where  General  Benedict  Arnold  had  his  headquarters  and 
from  whence  he  escaped  on  September  25,  1780  to  board  the  British  ship 
"Vulture"  when  his  treason  was  discovered.  The  Robinson  House  was  burned 
to  the  ground  in  1892. 

Although  Washington  made  his  headquarters  here  for  only  a  few  days, 
September  25-28,  1780,  they  were  filled  with  drama  and  suspense.  It  was  at 
the  Robinson  House  in  the  presence  of  General  Knox,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette and  Alexander  Hamilton  that  Washington,  who  had  perfect  confidence 
in  the  patriotism  of  General  Arnold  was  alleged  to  have  uttered  those  heart 
rendering  words,  "who  can  we  trust  now"? 

While  Washington  was  using  West  Point  as  his  main  headquarters  in  the 
summer  of  1779,  he  often  crossed  the  river  and  rode  down  a  couple  of  miles 
to  the  Robinson  House,  which  was  part  of  the  time  used  as  a  hospital  or  as 
headquarters  for  Generals  Heath  and  McDougal. 

It  is  stated  by  Sparks,  that  on  July  24,  1779,  Washington  was  present  at 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  the  "American  Union 
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Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons",  at  the  Robinson  House,  a  little 
below  West  Point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Some  authorities  believe 
that  this  meeting  was  held  at  West  Point. 

Certainly,  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  1782,  Washington  celebrated 
with  the  American  Union  (Military)  Lodge,  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  at  West  Point,  and  later,  on  December  27,  1782  there  is  a  record  of 
Washington  having  visited  Solomon's  Lodge  No.  1,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  medal 
was  struck  off  in  1882  in  commemoration  of  this  visit  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
Lodge,  which  was  founded  on  April  18,  1777. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  houses  in  the  Highlands,  and  within  a  radius 
of  twenty-five  mile?  of  it,  that  were  visited  by  Washington  on  various  oc- 
casions during  the  war. 

The  DeWindt  House  at  Tappan  or  Orangetown,  in  Rockland  County,  re- 
cently acquired  by  some  patriotic  organization,  is  the  best  known.  The  De- 
Windt House  is  a  low,  one  story  brick  and  stone  dwelling.  Washington  had 
his  headquarters  there  twice  from  August  8  to  23,  1780,  and  from  September 
29  to  October  6,  on  the  latter  occasion  during  the  trial  and  tragic  execution 
of  Major  Andre. 


Treason  House  Recalled 

Washington  stayed  for  a  few  days,  August  20-26,  1781,  when  his  Army  was 
crossing  the  Hudson,  at  Stony  Point  on  the  way  to  Yorktown,  at  the  house 
(still  standing)  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  about  two  miles  south  of  Stony  Point, 
in  the  town  of  Haverstraw.  This  house,  sometimes  referred  to  as  treason 
house,  possesses  historical  interest  from  being  the  place  at  which  Major 
Andre  and  General  Arnold  had  their  treasonable  meeting  on  September  22, 
1780.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Hudson. 

Washington  had  headquarters  at  White  Plains  on  October  28,  1776,  when 
the  so-called  battle  was  fought  there,  in  which  the  Americans  were  worsted, 
but  the  British  did  not  follow  up  their  success,  and  retired  toward  New  York 
without  further  fighting.  He  also  had  his  headquarters  at  White  Plains  from 
July  20  to  September  16,  1778. 

Later,  from  July  4  to  August  19,  1780,  just  before  the  Yorktown  Cam- 
paign, he  had  his  headquarters  at  the  Joseph  Appleby  House  (Phillipsburg) 
on  the  cross  roads  from  Dobbs  Ferry  to  White  Plains,  and  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  ferry.  The  house  was  destroyed  many  years  ago;  it  stood 
on  a  little  elevation  still  called  "Washington's  Hill." 

The  Van  Cortlandt  House,  two  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Peekskill,  erected 
in  1773,  was  occupied  by  Washington  for  a  brief  space,  June  25-30,  1781,  as 
his  headquarters. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  erected  a  bronze  tablet  there 
in  1904,  which  reads : 

"General  George  Washington  with  his  aides  slept  in  this  house 
many  nights  while  making  Peekskill  their  headquarters  in  1776,  1777, 
1778." 

I  can  find  no  record  of  Washington  ever  having  been  in  Peekskill  or  the 
Highlands  at  any  time  during  1777. 

He  also  visited  the  Daniel  Birdsall  House,  in  the  village  of  Peekskill,  on 
various  occasions. 
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From  August  31,  to  October  26,  1782,  General  Washington  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Verplanck's  Point,  a  few  miles  south  of  Peekskill,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Kings  Ferry,  the  main  route  between  New  England  and  Philadelphia. 
A  small  fort,  named  after  Lafayette,  defended  Verplanck's  Point. 

The  American  and  French  armies  encamped  together  at  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  took  turns  in  presen'ing  military  manoeuvers  and  festivals  in 
honor  of  each  other.  On  October  12,  1782,  tbe  French  Army  set  out  for  Bos- 
ton in  order  to  embark  for  the  Weift  Indies  and  the  American  troops  returns 
to  winter  quarters  at  New  Windsor.  In  addition  to  these  various  headquarters 
listed  above,  General  Washington  on  his  journeys  and  trips  of  inspection 
through  the  Highlands  and  vicinitv,  stayed  at  houses  in  Ramapo,  Haver- 
straw,  Smith  Clove  (about  fifteen  miles  west  of  West  Point,  where  he  en- 
camped from  June  7  to  21,  1780),  Warwick,  Chester,  Goshen,  Montgomery, 
Blooming  Grove,  Cornwall,  Old  Hurley,  Marlborough,  and  Kingston  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  at  the  Odell  House  near  Hartsdale,  the  old  Van 
Cortlandt  Manor  at  Croton,  Salem.  Yorktown  Heights,  Continental  Village, 
the  Mandeville  House  at  Garrison,  Patterson,  Pawling,  Fishkill  and  Pough- 
keeps ie  on  the  east  side. 

A  few  of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference  are  "Spark's  'Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Washington',"  containing  numerous  letters  and  orders;  the  "Memoirs 
of  General  Heath,  long  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Highlands", 
Thacher's  "Military  Journal",  Ruttenber's  "History  of  Orange  County", 
"Papers  of  Governor  George  Clinton",  and  Boynton's  "History  of  West  Point", 
and  the  "Letters  of  Alexander  Hamilton",  aide  d?  camp  to  General  Washing- 
ton. A  study  of  these  documents  makes  it  possible  to  determine  accurately 
the  reasons  for  fortifying  the  Hudson  River   and  the  exact  number  of  days 


The  Old  Beverly  House 

The  old  Beverly  House,  below  West  Point,  accidentally  burned  in  1892,  was  the 

headquarters  of  Arnold  in  Revolutionary  times.     Here  he  conspired  with  Andre 

to  deliver  West  Point.    It  was  while  here  that  Arnold  learned  of  the  capture  of 

Andre  and  made  his  escape  to  the  Vulture,  British  man  of  war. 
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spent  by  General  Washington  at  each  of  his  headquarters  in  the  Highlands, 
and  the  historical  events  that  took  place  in  that  cradle  of  the  Republic. 

Other  nearby  places,  like  Tarrytown,  although  it  has  no  Washington 
headquarters,  is  notable  in  Revolutionary  History  because  of  the  capture  of 
Major  Andre  there  on  September  23,  1780,  by  three  American  militia  men, 
John  Paulding,  David  Williams  and  Isaac  Van  Wart. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  erected  a  monument  in  front  of 
an  interesting  old  house  at  Dobbs  Ferry  in  1894.    The  inscription  reads: 

"Washington's  headquarters  here  July  6,  1781,  the  French  Allies 
under  Rochambeau  joined  the  American  Army.  Here  August  14, 
1781  Washington  planned  the  Yorktown  campaign  which  brought  to 
a  triumphant  end  the  War  for  American  Independence.  Here  May 
6,  1783  Washington  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arranged  for  the  evacuation 
of  American  soil  by  the  British  and  opposite  this  point  May  8,  1783 
a  British  sloop-of-war  fired  seventeen  guns  in  honor  of  the  American 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  first  salute  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Although  it  is  out  of  the  scope  of  this  article,  about  ihe  only  remaining 
important  headquarters  of  General  Washington  in  New  York  State,  wae  the 
historic  Jumel  Mansion  still  standing  at  161  Street  on  Harlem  Heights.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was  owned  by  Col.  Roger  Morris,  who  built  it 
in  1758.  He  was  a  Tory  and  his  home  then  known  as  Mount  Morris,  was 
occupied  by  General  Washington  from  September  16  to  October  21,  1776, 
during  the  American  evacuation  of  New  York,  and  the  battle  of  Harlem. 


Corrects  Geographic  Magazine 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  of  January,  1932,  had  an  article  on 
the  Travels  of  George  Washington,  containing  a  photograph  of  the  Van  Cort- 
landt  Mansion  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York,  with  a  subscription  "He 
spent  the  night  here  before  setting  out  for  Yorktown".  This  is  incorrect,  be- 
cause the  British  he!d  this  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion  from  October,  1777  to  the 
evacuation  of  New  York  City  by  them  in  November,  1783.  There  were  two 
other  Van  Cortlandt  Houses,  the  famous  old  Van  Cortlandt  Manor,  still  stand- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Croton  River,  where  it  enters  the  Hudson  about  ten 
miles  below  Peekskill.  It  was  erected  in  1665,  by  a  member  of  the  Van  Cori 
landt  family  and  was  fortified  against  the  Indians.  The  old  loop  holes  for 
the  rifles  remain.  It  has  been  altered  and  added  to,  but  is  still  a  typical  Dutch 
house,  and  the  oldest  remaining  house  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  other  Van 
Cortlandt  House,  already  referred  to,  two  miles  northeast  of  Peekskill,  was 
often  visited  by  Washington.  The  Manor  at  Croton,  he  only  visited  once  or 
twice. 

It  is  possible  that  the  old  Phillips'  Mansion  at  Yonkers,  erected  in  1682, 
and  through  family  inter-marriage  closely  connected  with  the  Van  Cortlandt 
family,  is  the  place  meant  by  the  Geographic  Magazine.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  exact  date  is  not  given  it  might  have  been  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor 
House  at  Croton  Point,  but  could  not  have  been  the  house  referred  to  in  Van 
Cortlandt  Park. 

The  actual  length  of  time  spent  by  George  Washington    at    his    various 
headquarters  in  the  Highlands  are  as  follows: 


22  George  Washington  in  the  Highlands 

New  Windsor: 

June  24  -  July  21,  1779 27  days 

December  6  -  June  25,  1781 175  days 

202  days 

Deduct  24  days  lor  absence  on  visits  to  Count  Rochambeau  in 
March   in  Newport,  and  in  May,  1781   at  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Total....  178  days. 

West  Point: 

July  21  to  November  28,  1779 130  days 

November  14  to  November  18,  1783 4  days 

Total     134  days 

Newburgh : 

April  1,  1782  to  August  19,  1783. 

Total. . .  .505  days 

Deduct  15  days  for  visit  to  Philadelphia,  July  12  to  July  27,  1782, 
56  days  during  which  headquarters  were  at  Verplanck's  Point  Aug. 
31  to  October  26,  1782,  and  16  days  for  tour  of  inspection  of  North- 
ern New  York,  July  18  to  August  4,  1783. 

Total 418  days 

The  other  headquarters  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Highlands  are 
Verplanck's  Point  from  August  31  to  October  26,  1782. 

Total. ...   56  days 
Peekskill: 

November  10-12,  1776,  November    29,    1779,    August    1-6,    1780, 
September  18,  1780,  June  24  to  July  2,  1781. 

Total. ...   18  days 
Fredericksburg,  Dutchess   County: 

September  18  to  November  28,  1778. 

Total. ...   70  days 
Robinson  House: 

July  31,  1780.    September  23  to  27,  1780,  4  days. 
Stony  Point   (Smith  House)    August  20-25,  1781. 

Total. ...     5  days 
The  Clove    (Orange  County): 

July  15-23,  1777,  June  7-21,  1779. 

Total....  22  days 
White  Plains: 

October  23  to  November  10,  1776,  July  20  to  September  16,  1778. 

Total. ...   74  days 
Dobbs  Ferry    (Phillipsburg)  : 
July  4  to  August  19,  1781. 

Total.  ...  46  days 
Tappan,  Rockland  County: 

August  8-23,  1780,  September  28  to  October  6,  1780. 

Total....  23  days 

The  actual  number  of  days  spent  by  Washington  in  the  Highlands  is  813 
and  235  spent  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  the  Highlands,  including  the 
headquarters  at  Fredericksburg,  which  is  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  High- 
lands, and  Tappan  and  Dobbs  Ferry,  which  are  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south, 
and  the  Clove  and  White  Plains,  fifteen  miles,  all  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
fortifications  in  the  Highlands. 
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Closing  Days  in  Newburgh 

The  scenes  and  events  at  Washington's  Newburgh  Headquarters  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
British  Army  of  New  York,  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive;  and 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  character  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Much 
has  been  written  recently  alleging  that  Washington  was  not  religiously  in- 
clined and  had  little  faith  in  God.  The  following  order  issued  on  April  18, 
1783,  from  his  Newburgh  Headquarters  is  direct  proof  of  his  profound  belief 
in  "Almighty  God": 

"The  Commander-in-Chief  orders  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
be  publicly  proclaimed  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  at  the  New  Building, 
and  the  proclamation  which  will  be  communicated  herewith  to  be 
read  tomorrow  evening  at  the  head  of  every  Regiment  and  Corps  of 
the  Army;  after  which  the  Chaplains  with  the  several  brigades  will 
render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies,  particularly  for 
His  overruling  the  wrath  of  men  to  his  own  glory,  and  causing  the 
rage  of  war  to  cease  among  nations". 

After  issuing  this  almost  Pious  admonition  addressed  to  the  reason  and 
consciences  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  so  long,  General  Washington 
proclaimed  a  day  of  jubilee  and  ordered  for  every  man  an  extra  ration  of 
grog.  I  refrain  from  making  any  comments  on  the  connection  between  Wash- 
ington's religious  beliefs  and  the  order  for  grog,  let  those  who  want  to,  do  so. 

The  announcement  of  peace  and  victory  was  celebrated  by  the  troops 
with  general  rejoicing  throughout  the  Highlands,  and  by  imposing  military 
ceremonies  and  the  singing  of  Billing's  anthem  "No  King  But  God". 

In  the  evening  there  were  fireworks  and  military  salutes  and  the  "moun- 
tain sides  resounded  and  echoed  like  tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  and  the 
flashing  from  thousands  of  fire  arms  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  was  like 
unto  vivid  flashings  of  lightning  from  the  clouds."  The  last  act  was  an  il- 
lumination of  a  gigantic  scale,  the  watchfires  on  prominent  hill  tops  (Mount 
Beacon)  blazing  from  huge  stacks  of  timber,  no  longer  messengers  of  danger, 
lighted  up  the  darkness  and  announced  the  welcome  tidings  of  peace  up  and 
down  the  river  and  on  through  New  England  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  which  coincided  with  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

It  might  be  interesting,  while  referring  to  the  peace  rejoicings,  to  refer 
to  a  similar  festival  and  celebration  held  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France  by  the  American  Army  at  West  Point,  on  May  31,  1782.  An  elab- 
orate dinner  was  provided  by  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  officers 
of  the  Army  and  for  a  great  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  Coun- 
ties of  Orange  and  Dutchess.  According  to  General  Heath,  at  half  past  eleven 
the  celebration  was  concluded  by  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  very  ingeniously 
constructed  of  various  figures. 

General  Washington  attended  the  ball  in  the  evening  and  with  a  dignified 
and  graceful  air,  having  Mrs.  Knox  for  his  partner,  carried  down  a  dance  of 
twenty  couples  in  the  arbor  on  the  green  grass. 

The  occasion  may  well  have  been  the  first  use  of  fireworks  on  a  big  scale 
in  the  United  States.  However,  there  are  numerous  references  to  feu  de  joie 
and  celebrations  by  the  American  Army  at  Newburgh,  New  Windsor  and  West 
Point,  after  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

George  Washington  and  the  Patriotic  Army  in  the  Highlands  were  ap- 
parently partial  to  military  festivals  and  celebrations  of  various  events,  and 
anniversaries. 
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On  November  16,  1783,  General  Washington  issued  an  order  from  West 
Point  in  which  he  "proposes  to  celebrate  the  Peace  at  New  York  by  a  display 
of  fireworks  and  illuminations  which  were  intended  to  have  been  exhibited 
at  thie  Post  (West  Point)  or  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  injured  by  time, 
and  can  be  removed." 

On  December  3,  Washington  wrote  from  New  York  City  to  General  Knox 
in  command  at  West  Point: 

"The   splendid   display   of  fireworks   last  evening  was   so   highly 
satisfactory,  that  I  must  request  you  to  present  Captain  Price,  under 
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whose  direction  they  were  prepared,  and  to  the  officers  who  assisted 
him,  my  thanks  for  the  great  skill  and  attention  shown  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  business." 

On  August  17,  1793,  General  Washington  issued  his  last  order  from  his 
headquarters  at  Newburgh,  after  his  long  and  memorable  residence  there: 

"The  Commander-in-Chief,  having  been  requested  by  Congress  to 
give  his  attendance  at  Princeton,  proposes  to  set  out  for  that  place 
tomorrow,  but  he  expects  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Army 
again  before  he  retires  to  private  life." 

During  his  absence,  Major  General  Knox  retained  command  of  the  troops, 
and  all  reports  were  made  to  him  accordingly. 

On  the  following  day  Washington  set  out  for  Rocky  Hill,  New  Jersey, 
four  miles  north  of  Princeton,  stopping  at  West  Point  on  his  way.  An  in- 
teresting incident  of  this  visit  to  West  Point,  exists  in  a  memorandum  of  the 
weights  of  several  of  the  officers,  taken  on  August  19,  at  West  Point,  in  which 
General  Washington  is  stated  to  be  two  hundred  and  nine  pounds. 

On  his  return  from  Princeton,  the  Commander-in-Chief  stayed  a  few  days 
at  West  Point,  November  15-18,  1783,  before  leaving  to  take  over  the  City 
of  New  York  upon  the  evacuation  of  it  by  the  British  troops  under  Sir  Guy 
Carbon  on  the  25th  of  November. 


Receives  Answer  to  Farewell 

Before  he  left  on  November  15,  he  received  from  the  officers  of  that  part 
of  the  Army  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  an  answer  to  his  farewell 
address  to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

General  Knox,  who  had  relieved  General  Heath  in  command  of  West 
Point  on  August  29,  1783,  continued  in  charge  there  until  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1785,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Major  George  Fleming,  an  Artillery  Officer  with  a  small  detachment  to 
look  after  the  arsenal  and  ordinance  stores.  He  remained  at  West  Point  until 
the  establishment  of  an  artillery  school  there. 

On  the  morning  of  November  3,  1783,  the  Patriot  Army  encamped  at 
Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  assembled  for  the  last  time  and  listened  to  the 
farewell  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  issued  from  Princeton  to  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  invoking  "the  choicest  of  Heaven's  favor  upon  all 
its  members,  whose  efforts  had  secured  "innumerable  blessings  for  others", 
and  promising  his  urgent  recommendation  to  Congress  on  behalf  of  the 
Army. 

Thacher,  in  his  Military  Journal,  depicts  the  ensuing  parting  scene  as 
painful,  "no  description  can  be  adequate  to  the  tragic  exhibition.  Both  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  long  unaccustomed  to  the  affairs  of  private  life,  turned  loose 
on  the  World  to  starve  and  become  a  prey  to  vulture  speculators.  Never  can 
that  melancholy  day  be  forgotten  when  friends,  companions  for  seven  long 
years  in  joy  and  sorrow,  were  torn  asunder  without  the  hope  of  ever  meeting 
again,  Ttnd  with  the  prospect  of  a  miserable  subsistance  in  the  future". 

Thus  ended  the  occupation  of  the  Highlands  by  the  Continental  Army 
after  seven  years  of  danger,  hardships,  and  sacrifice  in  order  to  set  up  a  new 
and  independent  nation.  Verily  the  Highlands  may  justly  claim  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  Republic,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  Bruce: 

"No  spot  in  all  the  world  where  Poetry  and  Romance  are  so 
closely  blended  with  the  heroic  in  history  as  along  the  bank  of  our 
Hudson." 


26  George  Washington   in  the  Highlands 

On  December  4th,  General  Washington  took  leave  of  his  fellow  officers 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  in  the  long  room,  on  the  second  floor  of 
Fraunce's  Tavern,  at  Pearl  and  Broad  Streets  in  New  York  City.  This  build- 
ing erected  in  1730  by  a  member  of  the  DeLancey  family  is  still  there  in  good 
condition.  The  final  scene  of  farewell  was  now  performed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  said: 

"With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take  leave  of  you. 
I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable." 

The  people  living  in  the  Highlands  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
historic  landmarks,  and  none  more  so  than  the  citizens  of  Newburgh,  where 
Washington's  Headquarters  still  stands,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  nearness  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  far  reaching  events  that  occurred  there  affecting 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  and  the  formation  of  our 
Republican  form  of  Government. 

Senator  William  M.  Evarts  speaking  in  1883  at  Newburgh  at  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  disbanding  of  the  American  Army,  used  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  and  descriptive  words: 

"These  rolling  years  have  shown  growth,  forever  growth,  and 
strength,  increasing  strength,  and  wealth  and  numbers  ever  expand- 
ing, while  intelligence,  freedom,  art,  culture  and  religion  have  per- 
vaded and  ennobled  all  this  material  greatness.  Wide,  however,  as  is 
our  land  and  vast  our  population  today,  these  are  not  the  limits  to 
the  name,  fame,  the  power  of  the  life  and  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton.' 

and  added: 

"No  wonder  his  countrymen  celebrate  the  transaction  and  scene 
where  Washington  refused  a  crown." 

The  people  of  the  Highlands  love  and  revere  the  memory  of  George 
Washington,  and  seek,  during  the  Bicentennial,  to  refresh  their  memories 
and  to  commemorate  his  glorious  accomplishments  while  serving  for  almost 
three  years  during  the  Revolutienary  War  in  Newburgh,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River,  in  that  still  majestic  section  known  as  the  Highlands. 

Lincoln's  masterful  admonition  and  beautiful  eulogy  of  Washington  is 
still  unsurpassed. 

"On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected.  Let  none  attempt  it.  It 
cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of 
Washington  is  alike  impossible.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name 
and  in  its  naked  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 
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